INTRODUCTION
The entire freedom of his work from the influences of commercialism, even in its most insidious and seductive forms, is due, I am sure, to this faculty he had of keeping money-earning and art as completely separated in his mind as they are in reality. It was placed in such striking relief by the circumstances, unprecedented in his hitherto obscure life, surrounding the production of "The Great Divide" in the autumn of 1906 (the single decisive worldly success of his short career) that I remember vividly what he told me of his affairs during a brief visit in the country soon after the opening night. He was then earning about five hundred dollars a week from the play, and was besieged by reporters, publishers, managers, and general social invitations. He was also quite unspoiled by it all, as simple in manner and cordial in talk as ever, and more enthusiastic over the beauties of the country than over the glories of Broadway. In the course of a long morning walk he told me that he hoped sometime to be able to buy a farm, where he could write undisturbed, and that now for the first time, among those New England hills, he realized how he had been tempted by large offers, received from four different publishers, for "The Great Divide" in novel form. Such sums had been mentioned as twenty-five, and even fifty, thousand dollars. But it had always seemed to him, he said, that the turning of a play into a novel, or vice versa, was a confounding of two essentially diverse types of art, and therefore a violation of a basic artistic principle; and he had refused all the offers.
xxivpe a year later
